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With good judgment Mr. Butler devotes comparatively few of his 
pages to the debates on the reform bills in the house of commons 
and the house of lords. There are few quotations from the Han- 
sards of 1830-1832. The arguments for and against reform as they 
were put forward at the different stages of the bills easily admit of 
summary; but it would seem that some of the pages saved by this 
wise discretion might have been devoted to a description of the house 
of commons that passed the reform bill — to a comparison with the 
house of commons, for instance, that passed the budget of 1909 and 
thereby brought on the collision with the house of lords, and the 
lord's veto act of 1911. This is merely a suggestion, not a criticism; 
and I have nothing but commendation for Mr. Butler's book, and 
the mosy hearty commendation for his admirable use of the biographi- 
cal material and letters on which his history of the Grey cabinet and 
of the framing of the reform bills are based; for his excellent chapters 
on industrial and social conditions in England on the eve of the reform 
bill; and on opinions and ideas as these were manifested after the 
dissolution of parliament in April 1831. 

Mr. Veitch's and Mr. Butler's books are from different publishing 
houses. But they are companion volumes, and a student of the 
Genesis of Parliamentary Reform will inevitably move on to the Passing 
of the Great Reform Bill, as a reader of a novel on finishing one chapter 
turns to the next. Mr. Butler, it should be added, in his preface 
makes the announcement that Mr. George Trevelyan is now at work 
on the Life of Grey, based on the papers at Howick. This is a wel- 
come announcement; for with the memoir of the Whig leader of the 
reform era available, the only official biographies of English statesmen 
of the period from Waterloo to the invasion of Belgium still lacking 
will be those of Althorp, Harcourt, Salisbury, Campbell-Bannerman, 
and Chamberlain. 

Edwabd Pobritt. 

Thirty Years. Anglo-French Reminiscences (1876-1906). By 
Sir Thomas Barclay. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1914. Pp. viii, 389. 

The author of this interesting volume of memoirs is widely known 
as "the man behind the entente." He went to Paris in 1876 as cor- 
respondent for the London Times. In 1882 he gave up journalism and 
devoted himself to the practice of law in the French courts. In 1899 
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he was elected president of the British chamber of commerce in Paris, 
and taking advantage of the opportunity which this position offered, 
he started the public agitation for more friendly relations between Eng- 
land and France which resulted in the Anglo-French treaty of 1904. 
In recognition of his services in that behalf he was knighted by King 
Edward VII. 

It is of course in connection with the present European war that 
this volume is of special interest. The entente, our author claims, pro- 
duced "lateral" results that were wholly unforseen. It was perverted 
from an instrument of peace into a menace of war. Its object was to 
insure peace between England and France; it was soon interpreted as 
a threat against Germany. Nothing, according to Barclay, could have 
been further from the purposes of its promoters. In this connection 
he says: 

"Never was there an idea among them of a joining of forces against 
another Power. The rapprochement had the exclusive and deliberate 
object of counteracting hostile tendencies between Great Britain and 
France. Its sole object was to bury the hatchet betweem them with- 
out arriere-pensee. Nor did anybody in England imagine that it might 
ever be used as leverage against a third Power. Even in France, the 
only suggestion of a pointe against Germany was an observation by 
M. de Pressense' that the entente would save England from joining the 
Triple Alliance. 

"Nor, as will be seen, did Germany till long after the entente had 
become a fait accompli regard it as having any character of hostility to 
herself." 

The volume as a whole is interesting and entertaining. It contains 
some rather good characterizations of men and measures, but it is not 
a profound work and the ill concealed egotism of its author detracts 
from its impressiveness. 

John H. Latane 

The Principles and Practice of Prize Law. By Viscount Tiver- 
ton. (London: Butterworth and Company, 1914. Pp. xix, 
218.) 

In accordance with the purpose announced in his preface the author 
deals "very shortly with both general principles and practice obtain- 
ing in the prize court." Published subsequent to the outbreak of the 
present war and containing all the official data available on the subject, 



